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“Advertisement of— 


THE EDISON SWAN _ ELECTRIC CO.,, 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W 7.2. 


(L.54) 


LTD: 
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Every woman who values health and 
happiness in her personal and home 
life cannot be without Rendells 
Products for feminine hygiene. Nurse 
Drew’s booklet, ‘““Hygiene for — 
Women,”’ will bring knowledge that __ 
enables a new adjustment of life 
consonant with modern conditions. 

Ask your Chemist for a copy to-day, 

or if you prefer, send 3d. in stamps 


to 
NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


RENDELS 


PROODUCTS 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 
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174 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
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Treatment by the specialists in Beauty Culture, at the 
Jeannette Pomeroy Beauty Salon, will work wonders ! ) 
when your skin needs toning up. The Jeannette. ) 
Pomeroy Beauty Salon is fully equipped to give you the ) 
very finest Beauty Treatment, from a simple “make-up” ) 
or facial, to .a complete course of treatments. 

) 


Telephone for an appointment. 


TELEPHONE REGENT 1580. 


JEANNETTE POMEROY’ BEAUTY SALON ) 
) 
) 
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‘My WAR WORK 
wont wal 


for COUGHS and 
COLDS’ 


Why let continual coughs and colds pull down your 
production figures and slim your pay packet? 

It’s so easy when travelling to pop a POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLE in your mouth to steer clear of 
infection. And if you feel a cold coming on, or your throat 
feels ticklish, these pleasant pastilles will soon smash up 
the cold, eject the poisons and keep you fit for work. 
Marvellous in Catarrh, Influenza, Hay Fever, Coughs and 
Colds. All Chemists, Herbalists & Stores 1/1} inc. pur. tax. 


Potter & Clarke Ltd., 60/62 Artillery Lane, London, E.C.1 


QUALITY 
y SOUND 
aN EQUIPMENT 


for every form of 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


Used by numerous London and Provincial 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
1/5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 


Phone : Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


NYEWOOD HOUSE, 
ROGATE, 
PETERSFIELD, HANTS 
Tel. : Rogate 62 ' 


Apply Director : W. JOHNSTONE - DOUGLAS 
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We have much pleasure in announcing that our world 
_ famous theatrical make-up is now obtainable at our 
tne Salon, 16 Old Bond ‘Street, w. 1, and the following 
4 stores throughout the as 


_Fenwicks Ltd., Newcastle- eerie 
Lewis’s Ltd., Birmingham 

Lewis’s Ltd., Manchester 

Dewi s Ltd., Liverpool ~ 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leeds” 

‘Lewis’ Ss aa Leicester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Glasgow — 

Lewis’ s Ltd., Hanley 


To ensure ae and equal distributes these cosmetics 
can only be: supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 


Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association nh es 
Cardsy yi) ay aay 
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THEATRE WORLD 


John Vickers 


e ‘who stars. with “Henry Kendall in Sweeter and. Lower, 
Hermione J. W. Pemberton’s’ briHiant revue~which~ is~still~ playi 

e to capacity at the Ambassadors. Sweeter and Lower has 

Gingold already broken the long run record for intimate revue, 


set up by Buzz-Buzz with 612 performances, twenty-five 
years ago. 
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o or the Impaired Digestion 
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HESE are busy days for most men and 

women. With long working hours, volun- 

tary service, shopping queues . . . there is little 

time for the preparation of regular meals. The 

result is that makeshift meals and snacks im- 
pose undue strain on the digestion. 


Should the digestion be impaired in this way 
it is important to give it relief from abnormal 
strain, and this can best be accomplished by 
avoiding rushed meals, taking instead a cup of 
* Ovaltine.’ 


~~ e  O em  s e 


Delicious ‘Ovaltine’ is scientifically prepared from 
Nature’s best foods—malt, milk and eggs—and provides 
concentrated nourishment in a form exceptionally easy 
to assimilate. Without digestive strain the nutritive | 
_ properties of ‘Ovaltine’ are rapidly absorbed to bring 
quick reinforcement of nerve-strength, energy and vitality. 


is supplied to Military and Civil Hospitals, where it is 
considered a valuable stand-by in cases of difficult 
feeding. It is also widely used in Industrial and Service 
Canteens. 


This is one of the important reasons why ‘ Ovaltine’ | 
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ANTOMIMES in the West End this year 

will include. Cinderella at. the Winter 
Garden, in which Bobby Howes and Binnie 
‘Hale resume their famous stage partnership: 
Jack Hylton’s Babes in the Wood will. be 
“produced at His Majesty’s, with Nervo and 
IKknox, Adele Dixon and Monsewer Eddie 
“Gray. Jack Hylton is also presenting 
Frances Day in Peter Pan ‘at the Stoll. 
‘Emile Littler’s Goody Two Shoes ‘comes to 
the Coliseum, in which Pat Kirkwood will 
be Robin Goodfellow, with a fine team of 
‘comedians in Fred Emney, Richard Hearne 
“(playing his first ‘“‘ dame 
and Gold. Tom Arnold and Ivor Novello 
will present Alice in Wonderland at the 
Palace (morning and afternoon perform- 
ances). Peggy Cummins is this year’s Alice, 
‘and Sybil Thorndike (who remains in the 
Old Vic repertory at the New) will appear 
‘at morning performances only. Something 
im the Air will continue as the evening bill. 

* * * * 

~ Sadler’s Wells Opera opens a seven. weeks’ 
season at Princes Theatre on December 5th, 
with Gianni Schicchi and Il Tabarro, two 
one-act operas by Puccini. 

The first two weeks’ repertoire also 
includes The Barber of Seville, Madam 
Butterfly, The Bartered Bride and La 
Boheme, and Cosi fan Tutte, which scored 
‘such a brilliant success in the’ last Sadler’s 
Wells Opera. season at Princes, will again 
be given later in the season. 

- * * * * 
REEHEARSALS ‘have already started of 
, A Midsummer Night's Dream, which 
will be added to the Haymarket season: of 
plays in mid-January. John Gielgud, who 
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| JEWELLERY 
and 
ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


”) and Naughton 


Robert White ¢e> Sons 


19, Stukeley Street, 
Drury Lane, W.C.2 for 


Telephone: Holborn 0512 
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Stephens 


Over the Footligh ts 


was directed in Hamlet by George Rylands, 
of Cambridge, has enlisted the services of 
Neville Coghill, a don at Oxford, as producer 
of The Dream. Mr. Coghill, who is sub- 
rector of Exeter College, recently produced 
Measure for Measure for the Friends of the 
Oxford. University Dramatic Society, who 


are the war-time successors to the O.U.D.S.,. “ 


and, like George Rylands, will be making his 
debut as a professional director at the Hay- | 
market. 

The cast of A Midsummer Night's: “Dream 
will inelude John Gielgud (Oberon), 
Banks (Bottom), Peggy Ashcroft (Titania), 
Francis Lister (Demetrius), Marian Spencer 
(Helena), Leon Quartermaine (Theseus), 
‘Rosalie Crutchley (Hippolyta), Max Adrian. 
(Puck), and Miles. Malleson (Quince). 

Two important H. M. Tennent first nights 
have recently taken place in the provinces, 
when Clive Brook returned to the stage in. 
Irene Hentschel’s production of Daphne du 
Maurier’s The Years Between in Manchester, . 
and Alfred Lunt and Lynne Fontaine opened 
in Liverpool in Terence Rattigan’s comedy, 
Love in Idleness. Both these plays will. be 
seen in the West End in the next few weeks. 

* * * * ne 

At the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
in the’ last week in November, Tom. Arnold 
and Charles Killick began their short prior- 
to-London tour of F. Hugh Herbert’s 
comedy success, Kiss and Tell, 
been playing at the Biltmore Theatre, New 
York—to 700,000 a eam March of | 


‘last year. 


Richard Bird produces, sad the, ‘cast 
includes Renée Kelly, Percy Marmont, Hilda 
yey and Gerald Pring. 


SPANGLING 
and 
TAMBOUR WORK 


STAGE COSTUMES 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


Leslie | 


which has | 


Was Too True to be Good ’—Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, Oct. 3ist. 


* Merry-Go-Round ”—Adelphi, Nov. 2nd. 


- “Private Lives ”—Apollo, Nov. 8th. 
| “Residents Only”—St. James’s, Nov. 8th. 
| “Candida *—Lyric, 
t Mth. 
“The Magistrate "—St. Martin’s, Nov. 23rd. 


Hammersmith, Nov. 


: **Too True to be Good ’’— 
ee ‘Candida”’ 


‘HE Lyric, Hammersmith, which holds 

a sure place in the memory of theatre 

iy Mavets for distinctive productions in the 
past, will enhance its reputation by the 
Be oe Shaw season which is now in pee 


mard Shaw Sedna for a long tour in 

1 42, have now re-opened the Lyric with a 
In this venture they are 
ioe with Rodney Phillips, and are 
ortunate in having with them Ellen Pollock, 
o, in addition to her leading parts, is also 


om. generous credit must be given for 
uring the success of this season. Shavian 

ns will differ as to the relative merits of 

_“ G.B.S.”" creations. Some may feel it was 
Na bold venture to begin the enterprise at 
Hammersmith with Too True to be Good. 
ut while it is not the most popular of the 
playwright’s works, its essential ideas are 
so excellently interpreted by -this most able 
cast that visitors to Hammersmith will come 
away feeling there is much more in the play 
that n might appear. The criticisms of certain 
es, both civil and military, hit the 

_ target very neatly, and although Mr. Shaw 
‘does not hesitate in this play to create 
patently fantastic situations and obviously 
a gorical characters, yet they are made 

_ the occasion for the expression of a salutary 
te losophy, pungent and witty in the best 
_ Shavian vein. Ellen Pollock, who took the 
fi part. in the original production, gives a very 
convincing performance as the Nurse, both 
her dealings with the Patient (admirably 
acted by Patricia Hilliard), her co-operation 
ith the eee and her sub- 
sequent “‘ vamping an Army Colonel. 
Michael Golden pic the Burglar with 
vigour and zest, and one of his best moments 

e soliloquy at the final curtain. If one 

_ singles out in addition Jobn. Leather, as 
Private Meek (to whom he gives the true 
blend of capability and impertinence, 
masked, by an astonishing simplicity) it is 


not to: Sverlbol the fact that every memb 
of the cast merits unstinted praise. — 


For our part, at least, we regard Candida 
as one of Shaw’s best and happiest crea non 
and this opinion is confirmed after seeing 
Ellen Pollock’s splendid interpretation ©: 
‘the title réle. The cast responsible b 
out all the merits of this play; its s was 
movement, easy development and contra 
of characters. Morell, the prophetic parson 
and social reformer, is convincingly por: 
trayed in a noteworthy performance by 
Michael Golden, who in the pangs of jealous 
makes his character rival Othello. Nigel 
Clarke is admirable as Mr. Burgess, an 
illiterate snob as well as a grasping man of 
commerce, with an eye to the main chance 
John Leather oe another real success 


the neurotic poet, Marchbanks, while ge 


ous. praise. must be accorded Patricia 
Hilliard for her rendering of the acidulated 
sex-repressed Secretary. On November 28t 
Village Wooing and The Dark Lady ee 
Sonnets were added to the ieee 


‘* Merry-Go-Round ”? 


Ae this piece of 7 
Russian ’’ entertainment iss a hotch- 


potch, but that does not prevent it f 


being likeable in many ways. The fe 

sian ’’ contribution is mostly the di 
with Nina Tarakanova as prima balle: 

and a preponderance of Russian and gipsy 
songs and dances, though the charming: la 
item ‘‘ Memories of Strauss ’’ has obviousl 
—like the victorious Russian armies—straye 
‘on the map. : 


Chief personalities of the ‘“ Anglo” 
ing are George Lacy and Pat Leone tf 
latter mostly in a number of conventional 
songs on the modern pattern that do scant 
justice to her talents. 


ee > 


comedian, who is Samay at home on. 
light fantastic toe of an incredibly i 
mimicry of a ballerina, in some amazin 
vocal gymnastics with the alphabet, and as 
an overblown ‘“‘ naughty-nineties ’’ prim 
donna in decolleté black and Padsings: of 
Byng-like quantity. 


Eugene Iskoldoff, who devised and direx 
is also the compere, his broken English a 
ing a continental touch. The zest of t 
actors could not be in doubt, and Zoya 
Valevska, Patrick Hoey and Kyra Vayne a1 
others who shine. The décor with i 
use of bright and contrasting ee 
happy feature. Br ck 


picture. There must be a kind of 
‘erie immortality about these quite 
useless but altogether diverting characters. 
op renew their acquaintance is like the offer 
of a glass of bubbling champagne after 
years of flat beer. 
How satisfying in a utility world to meet 
o such decorative and entirely ‘‘ unessen- 
tial’’ people as Elyot and Amanda. 
mpossible to imagine Elyot asa firewatcher 
or Amanda as a staunch member of the 
W.V.S. All this and Gladys Calthrop’s 
enchanting continental sets make for a 
special kind of nostalgia for a less regimented 
sort of existence. 
It was obviously not easy to replace Noel 


sparring partners, but there could not have 
ae a happier choice than John Clements 
and Kay Hammond. Miss Hammiond’s 
“sulky manner and leisured imperturbability 
are as effectivé for the heartless Amanda as 
for a tantalising blithe spirit. Her attractive 
-yoice caresses “each witty line, leaving no 
doubt as to why Elyot was peau body and 
a to this elusive wanton. Clements 


brings to Elyot the same Piaalstible charm, 
and with these two as the background the 
worthiness of Victor 
“uninteresting as respectability usually is. 


“Raymond Huntley and Peggy Simpson are 


and ‘Sybil is as 


monial squabbles and the uncomprehending 
spectators of their later _ inexplicable 
_ behaviour. 

_No need to say there is not a wittier show 
n Town. And probably it is also quite 
i ee uous to add that. the Apollo is ee 
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< is Residents QOnly’’ 


framework for a play that seeks to bring 
together an assortment of people who nor- 


“lot of explanation. Rodney Ackland 
‘proved that such a play can be made psycho- 
Togically exciting, but judging by the results 
of the sincere effort made by the authors 
‘Residents Only (Alexander Gordon and 
ames Pratt), it is not as easy as it looks. 
- The chief weakness is the slenderness of 
the material that goes to make the story. 
The. disappearance ‘of the tiresome Lady 
mythe’s jewellery seems of very little 
mportance, and one is quite certain that 
the loss of her job should not have worried 
Margaret Wingfield for half a minute, for 
nyone as charming and efficient as she 
s would not be in the ranks of the unem- 
ed for a week, even in the worst days 


hous ring ts! 


- the intrusion of the war i wears on 


_uproariously funny in Town than this Victorian 


Coward and Gertrude Lawrence as_ the. 


suitably outraged as this unhappy pair, the | 


victims of Amanda and Elyot’s early matri- © 
va bevy of starlets. 


, Christmas Day, followed by visits to Brussels. and 


NHE guest house offers a convenient 


mally might not be thrown together without — 


Kensington, is a great pity, fc 
is uniformly excellent, and nearly succ 
in dispelling the sense of ges austen 4 
haunts the plot. 


(Withdrawn November 18th) 


°*The Magistrate i ug ea eo 


Sir Arthur Pinero’s brilliant farce, The bo 
trate, which was'so0 successful at the Arts, hi 
followed Bird in Hand at the St. Martin's, to 
for review in. this issue. There is nothin; 


tale of a widow who misled her magistrate 
husband into believing her precocious. son was 
fourteen instead of nineteen. Denys Blakelo 
repeats his perfect performance as the Magistrat 
with Derek Blomfield, David Bird, Bill Shine, Avice 
Landone and Helen Cherry in strong support. Do! 
not miss it. 

ox * Pisa * 


Among productions returning to the es 
End are A Night in Venice, already back at 
the Cambridge; the Cole-Porter musical uc 
cess Panama Hattie, due back at the 


their original parts, and The ovens 
with Arthur Askey, which. comes to 
Adelphi on December 23rde ey See 


ITEMS. 


@ iD FIELD, the comedian who caused: sauat 

of a sensation when he made. his first 
Hind appearance in Strike a| New Note, is 
again at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre in a 
George Black musical, Strike It Again, | 
sounds like a sequel, and like its prodecessone 


i) \ 
* * * * si 


Anna Christie, by Eugene O'Neill, is the c 


play at the Arts, produced too late for revie 
month. 


* * 

On the completion of x present tour (which nds 
on December 9th), Donald Wolfit plans to take 
company to the Continent, opening in Paris 


Antwerp. Three plays will be presented in repertory 
—Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice and Much Ado 
About Nothing. 
* * * * { 
Something new in Christmas entertainment 
be produced at the St. James’s on December 2 
when Robert Donat is presenting The Glass Slippe 
which is none other than the old favourite Cin 
ella without fhe usual pantomime setting. , Aud: 
Hesketh will be Cinderella and Elliot Mason her 
stepmother. - 


hie’ dotsrthy> play. td Bo’ added’ to. thie OLE 
repertory at the New, will be Chekhov's esi 
Vanya, which opens on January, 16th. | ay , 


Ne ok * - 


ay. 


In our fuvetaher issue The Réochiiale Pioneers, ‘ 
recently presented at the Unity Theatre, 
inadvertently reviewed in our Amateur "St / 
Section, whereas, the Company concerned are all, | 
of course, professional actors. We hear from the 
Peoples’ Entertainment’ Society, Ltd., that ‘the 
production has been touring towns a d villages — 
not normally visited by commercial managements, 
and has met with an_ enthusiastic response. Cam: < i 
bridge, Guildford, Manchester and | Enfield ‘are 
among the bigger centres also visited in a 
weeks. 


Plays and the B.L.A. 


. star-studded casts. 


ears le Nee ot 
OM 


‘To the Editor THEATRE WORLD. 

I was extremely interested in the letter 
from Corporal Thom in your October issue 
on the theatrical situation in Italy and the 
Middle East, and it occurs to me that your 
readers might perhaps be interested to hear 
something of the dramatic fare we have been 
having in the B.L.A. 

Unlike Corporal Thom, our complaint is 
lack of quantity, rather than quality, for 
we have only received three straight plays 
in the.six months since ‘‘ D Day,’’ though 
they were>all first-class productions, with 
The first to arrive was 
Love from a Stranger with Ivor Novello 
and Diana Wynyard in the leading parts. 
Margaret Rutherford was particularly amus- 
ing in her all-too-few appearances as the 
comic aunt, ~while Esma Cannon (in her 
original London part) and Robert Andrews 
lent valiant support. Our next treat was a 
very delightful production of Arms and the 
Man with Richard Greene as Sergius, and his 
wife, Patricia Medina, as Raina, and it was 


- particularly interesting to compare ‘the pro- 


duction with the pictures of the London 
-version in the September issue of Theatre 
“World. Finally, we have Emlyn Williams 
appearing in Bhithe Spirit. This is practi- 


cally the same production as Corporal Thom 


so enjoyed in the Middle East, except that 
Ambrosine Phillpotts has replaced Adrianne 


Allen in the part of Ruth. 


appear ungenerous, 
feeling it would have been a good idea if 
the companies had amalgamated and tried 
some alternating of parts after the precedent 
established by Gielgud and Olivier in Romeo 


and Juliet. For instance, it would have 
been grand to have seen Emlyn Williams as 
the sinister, fascinating Bruce Lovell, and 
Novello and Margaret Rutherford in Blithe 
Spivit, the latter. repeating her London 
triumph as Madame Arcati. 5 

With English plays so scarce, we theatre 
fans have turned to the native stage, and 
several good productions have been available 
in French., Notable among these have been 
Parisienne, with a most attractive actress, 
Marcelle Dambrement in the lead; Ménage 
a Trois (Design for Living); J'ai une Idée 
(Tons of Money); and L’Ecurie Watson. 


. This last, surprisingly enough, turned out to 


be French without Tears, which has become 
a sort of English without Tears, with 
Monsieur Maingot now Mr. Watson, and the 
Englishmen struggling with French replaced 
by Frenchmen wrestling with English. ; 


With: best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, ‘ 
W...ST.. JOHN TAYLEUR, Capt. R.Ay@ 
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BY 
CECIL 
BEATON 


JOHN 
GIELGUD 
as 


HAMLET 


Mie 


ELL 


Solana 


AT THE HAYMARKET 


I was a foregone conclusion that with 

John Gielgud as Hamlet this must be 
the most notable of the productions in the 
brilliant repertory season at the Haymarket, 
which includes in rotation the delightful 
revivals of Love for Love and The Circle 
and will have added A Midsummer Night's 
Dream as a fourth in mid-January. 

Those who remember John © Gielgud’s 
youthful Prince of fourteen years ago will 
realise how enriched is his latest rendering 
and why he holds the undisputed right to 
be named the greatest Hamlet of our day. 
The depth and understanding of his present 
interpretation are even more apparent 
against the authentic background of George 
Rylands academic direction and the splendid 
teamwork of the clever company who sup- 
port him. 


Claudius: And now, our cousin Hamlet and our son. 


Hamlet: A little more than kin and less than kind. 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, still mourns the death of his father. 


One of the opening 


scenes, in a Room of State in the Castle at Elsinore. 


(Leslie Banks as. Claudius and Marian Spencer as Gertrude.) 


Hamlet: I will watch to-night. Perchance 


‘twill walk again. 


Hamlet hears from his trusted friend about 
the ghost that has been seen on the battle- 
ments. 


(Francis Lister as Horatio.) 


Polonius: Then, my blessings with thee. 
And these few precepts in thy 
memory see thou character. 


Polonius gives his son some parting advice. 


(Miles Malleson as Polonius, Peggy Ashcroft 
as Ophelia and Patrick Crean as Laertes.) 


Hamlet: Speak, 
ll go no further. 
Ghost: Mark me. 
Hamlet: J will. 


Hamlet encoun- 
ters his father’s 
ghost. 


(Leon Quarter- 
maine as The 
Ghost.) 


Polonius: What do you read, my lord? 


Hamlet: Words, words, words. 


The old man is eager to discover the reason 
for the Prince’s melancholy, suspecting him 
to be in love with his daughter, Ophelia. 


Hamlet: What a piece of work is a man 

the beauty of the world, the paragon 

of animals! And yet to me what is this 
quintessence of dust? 


(Max Adrian as Rosencrantz and John 
Blatchley as Guildenstern.) 


Hamlet: Go to, I'll no more on’t, it hath 


made me mad—I say we will have no more 


marriages. 


To a nunnery, go! 


Ophelia: Ah woe is me! 


Player King 
Never did th 
Cyclop’s hamme 
fall 

On Mars 
forged for 
elterne 

With less vemors 
than Pyrrhus 
bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam 


avmou 
proo 


The players com« 
to Court. 


(Cecil Trouncer a 
the Player King.) 


To have seen what 


I have seen, see what I see. 


The scene between Hamlet and Ophelia. 
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Queen (Eric 

Both here 

nad hence pursue me 
sting strife, 

once a widow, ever 


be wife. 


amlet: If she should 
break it now! 


watches 
*s reaction to the 
lay that  re-enacts 
his crime. 


laudius:-~ Lights, 
ive me some lights. 
Away! 


onfusion prevails 
hen the King, his 


eyes, 
from the scene. 


Gertrude: O what a 
vash and bloody deed 
is this! 


Hamlet: A, bloody 

deed! Almost as bad, 

good mother, as. kill a 

king and marry with 
his brother. 


Hamlet kills the eaves- 
dropper behind the 
arras. 


Claudius: Bow, stul 
born knees, and hear 
with strings of stee 
be soft as sinews ¢ 
the newborn babe 

All may be well! 


Hamlet, on the wa 
to his mother’s room 
refrains from killin 
his uncle when h 
comes upon him a 
his prayers. 


Feamlet: Pho 
wretched, yvash, in- 
truding fool, farewell. 
Take thy fortune— 
thou findst to be too 
busy is some danger, 
Leave wringing of 
your hands. Peace, 
sit you down. 


The old man Polonius 

is revealed as _ the 

victim of Hamlet’s 
hasty act. 


Gertrude: O, mine 
own lord, what have I 
seen to-night! 


Claudius: What, Ger- 
trude, how does 
Hamlet? 


Gertrude: Mad as the 
sea and wind. 


After her soul-searing 

interview with her 

son, Gertrude flies to 

her. husband with 

news of Polonius’ 
death. 


CEgiayr 


Ophelia: Come, my 
coach!. Goodnight 
ladies, goodnight 
Sweet ladies, good- 
night, goodnight. 


Ophelia’s mind is un- Har 
hinged following the tell 
death of her father. 
The 
afte 


(Left): 


Ophelia: Theve’s rue 
for you, and here’s 
some for me. 


QWs 


ret thee to my lady’s chamber and 

faint an inch thick, to this favour 
she musi come. 

Scene. Hamlet, back in Denmark : 
minates over the fate of Yorick. The funeral of Ophelia. The Queen strews flowers 


odbridge as the Gravedigger.) over the coffin. 


Gertrude: Sweets to the sweet, favewell—I ho 
thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wi 


Hamlet: Come for the third, 

Laertes, you but sally. I 

pray you press with your 
best violence. 


Laertes: Say you so, come 
On. 


Hamlet’s duel with Laertes 
towards the close of the 


play. 


© REATIVE art is the outward expression 
of the inner vision of the artist, and the 
impression of life created by the artist 
through his work will vary according to the 
originality and intensity of that vision. 
Turner, Cézanne and Van Gogh, painting an 
identical landscape, would produce pictures 
as totally different in effect as the ballet of 
Hamlet by Nijinska must have been from 
the ballet of Hamlet by Robert Helpmann. 
The success of the artist’s work depends not 
on the ‘‘ truth ’’ of his vision—truth in art 
is many-sided—but on his power of project- 
ing that vision into the minds of others. 
Helpmann, by an imaginative use of a highly 
individual but consistent choreographic 
style, achieved this magnificently in the case 
_of Hamlet, and his new ballet, Miracle in 
the Gorbals, reverts to the form of expres- 
sion, the dramatic fusion of mime and dance, 
which he established in Hamlet but deserted 
in The Birds. The result is a work of vital 
and moving power and one of the most 
significant ballets produced in our time. 
The Ballets Jooss have shown that con- 
temporary subjects may be expressed 
through the medium of the dance, though 
always in their case with a strain of satire 


Modern 
Morality 
Ballet 


REVIEW OF ROBERT 

HELPMANN’S NEW 

WORK FOR SADLER’S 
WELLS 


by 
Audrey Williamson 


PICTURES BY 
’ EDWARD MANDINIAN 


(Left) : 


Robert Helpmann as the Stranger in 

Miracle in the Gorbals, of which he is 

choreographer. Michael 

responsible for the scenario, Arthur 

Bliss for the music and Edward Burra 
for the décor. 


or stylisation. Miracle in the Gorbals, as 
savage in its criticism of life as The Green 
Table or. Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World, is purely realistic in conception and 
proves that a modern theme may be realised 
by a classical company with equal dramatic 
force and a still richer sense of character 
and choreographic counterpoint. In spite of 
its realistic approach the ballet is, in effect, 
a modern morality: its theme the simple one 
of a second coming of the Christ to a 
Glasgow slum, his raising of a girl suicide 
from the dead, his conversion of a prostitute, 
rejection, and violent death at the instigation 
of a modern Caiaphas. The ballet has been 
criticised as melodrama, but this criticism 
can only be accepted if it is recognised that 
melodrama may form an element in the 
greatest works of the theatre, Hamlet, King 
Leary and Macbeth as well as The Rake’s 
Progress and Petruschka. What raises melo- 
drama to the plane of art is the quality of 
the material used by the artist: poetry in 
the case of the Elizabethan playwright; 
choreography in the case of the modern ballet 
creator. Helpmann has handled his theme 
with reverence, poignancy and a teeming 
detail of character and incident recalling 


Benthall is” 


Left: 


as 


Celia 


Ninette de Valois 


more than any other 
choreographer. His brawling slum-street 
atmosphere of toughs, street girls, swarming 
urchins and pub-crawlers, with its dynamic 
elements of Irish and Scotch, is finely estab- 
lished, and although at first it seems that 
the ballet may prove more brilliant ‘‘ stage 
production ’’ than dance and the over- 
crowding tenements of Edward Burra’s 
setting may cramp Helpmann in his group- 
ings, the doubt is quickly dispelled.. From 
the entrance of the Suicide, in an adagio 
expressive in its despair and requiring great 
bodily flexibility and balance, Helpmann 
takes a firm grasp of his crowd and only 
once again, in the rushing to and fro at the 
news of the girl’s death, tends to lose it. 

In Hamlet the dream atmosphere was 
conveyed by deliberately formal patterns 
and a corps-de-ballet which danced in 
unison, as a single and inhuman entity. In 
Miracle in the Gorbals the dance orchestra- 
tion is altogether richer, the pyramid group- 
ings are strikingly plastic and there is 
increased mastery of lifts and pliant move- 
ment. Details of scene and character stand 
out vividly in retrospect: the Suicide’s 
mute gesture of appeal to the heedless and 


Above: One of the many 
dramatic 
the ballet, 
Suicide is brought back 
to life by the Stranger. 
David Paltenghi 
the Official, 
Helpmann as the Stran- 
ger and Pauline Clayden 
as the Suicide. 
Franca 
Prostitute. 
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moments of 
before the 


Robert 


Right : 
as the 


drunken women of the crowd; the jaunty, 
self-satisfied gait of a tough coming from the 
room of the’ Prostitute; the eloquent figure 
of a girl leaning frightened against the wall 
as the mob shuffle back, with bowed heads, 
and part suddenly to reveal the limp figure 
of the drowned girl; the momentary awed 
stillness as the Christ, with a gesture of 
austere beauty, raises the Suicide from the 
dead; her delicate little Scotch reel of grave 
delight as the life returns to her limbs, and 
the primitive worship of the mob lashed to 
an intensifying rhythm of negro spiritual 
ecstacy and jitterbug frenzy, a reaction 
instinctive and child-like in its simplicity; 
a child’s excited and unmoved miming of 
the girl’s drowning; the flash of pain on 
Helpmann’s face, almost the only expression 
he allows himself in a performance of stylised 
restraint, when an urchin spits at him; the 
arm poised to strike; the slash of the razor 
that ends the suffering of this new Christ; 
the dead arms outstretched, stark and piti- 
able, as the Beggar, a sudden figure of com- 
passion, holds the shattered body in his 
arms; the covering of the torn face with the 
scarf which had covered the face of the 
drowned girl before the miracle; the final 


Realistic moment towards the close of the 


razor 


moving simplicity of the departure of the 
two women, the converted harlot and the 
Suicide, with one lingering backward ‘glance 
at the motionless body on the ground. The 
scene of the murder has a Renaissance and 
almost unbearable violence, a savage com- 
ment on an age which has produced its 
torturers and hired thugs in direct descent 
from the world of Machiavelli’s The Prince. 
The agony of this Crucifixion is unsenti- 
mentalised, the mob, shallow in its emotions, 
has the capriciousness and brutality of 
Synge’s peasants. It is against this pitiless- 
ness and social squalor that Helpmann and 
the author of the ballet, Michael Benthall, 
are crying out; the religious illustration is 
used to drive home their pity and horror. 
It is not a complete picture, the generosity 
and hospitality, even the deeper misery, of 
the poor are not touched on; these are sub- 
jects for some future choreographer and 
~scenarist, and a ballet less bitter than this. 
The important point is that ballet has 
proved itself as vital a medium as the drama 
or the novel for the depiction of modern 
life, and produced a work which, for all its 
brutal force, has also genuine beauty and 
compassion. 

Helpmann is admirably served by his 
dancers and the Sadler’s Wells Company as 
a team show here the power of creating low- 
life character that informs their work in The 
Rake’s Progress. Celia Franca’s beauty in 
the character of the Magdalen burns with a 
sensual and later spiritual flame, and her 
sickened contempt of the Official is subtly 
mimed. David Paltenghi as this repressed 


ballet. 


The Stranger 


gang. = 


is attacked and murdered by the 


% 


Caiaphas gives his finest piece of acting to 
date, and in his inability to look at the body 
of the Christ graphically conveys the man’s 
realisation of his own sin. Pauline Clayden 
as the Suicide has grace and genuine grief, 
Leshe Edwards gives a performance of 
perfect artistry as the Beggar, a beautifully 
conceived character combining something of 
the Russian ‘‘innocent’’ and the Irish 
fiddler, and Julia Farron’s gum-chewing 
street girl and Moyra Fraser’s bleary 
““char’’ are sharply touched in. Gordon 
Hamilton’s Dead End Kid has the young-old 
look of the undernourished but a little lacks 
viciousness, and though the young lovers of 
Moira Shearer and Alexis Rassine bring a 
lyrical grace-note into the cacophony of the 
slum this boy’s seduction by the Prostitute, 
immediately after his tender parting from 
the girl, is the one false melodramatic note 
in the scenario. Edward Burra’s setting and 
costumes capture the colour and squalor of 
the scene and his drop curtain, a russet ship 
rearing from the docks against a clouded 
iron-grey sky, is in his boldest style. Arthur 
Bliss’ music is superbly rhythmical_ and 
atmospheric, a beautiful and exciting score 
with a dramatic accentuation of the drum 
beat, and Helpmann has matched it with his 
usual sensitive correlation of ear and vision. 
Helpmann’s own performance of the Christ, 
a slight and youthful figure in worker’s 
clothes and sandals, has a passionless beauty 
and the El Greco quality of the face gives 
the character exactly the right sense of 


having stepped from another world and 
period. 
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BY OUR 
AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 


E. 
MAWBY GREEN 


(Right) : 

L-R : Lewis Howard, Anne -Burr and 
Melville Cooper in a scene from the 
New York production of Terence 
Rattigan’s While the Sun Shines. 


Photo: Bileen Darby 


£« choes 


TERENCE RATTIGAN’S While the Sun 

Shines was recently set-up on Broadway 
under the astute management of Max 
Gordon, who lists among his recent hits: 
My Sister Eileen, Junior Miss, The Dough- 
givls and Over Twenty-One. The reception 
accorded Mr. Rattigan’s latest play by the 
New York critics, while more friendly than 
that extended to Flare Path, is not suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic to lead us to expect 
more than a moderate run. 

Like the majority of English comedies 
that find their way over here, While the Sun 
Shines is not without a certain native 
charm, but its lack of comic inventiveness 
and the tendency to talk too much and do 
too little becomes too enervating for the 
American audience. The basic idea of 
having the young English Earl accidentally 
turn over his fiancee instead of his mistress 
to the “‘ hungry ’’ American bombardier is 
extremely funny and affords many possi- 
bilities for a brilliant continuation, but 
unfortunately Mr. Rattigan’s wit and charm 
never seem to get beyond the first act. 
Indeed it is a long time since we’ve seen a 
plot grow so noticeably thin. This, in spite 
of the addition of two extraneous characters, 
the Duke and the French lieutenant, who 
presumably were intended to keep things 
spinning on a merry keel until the final 
curtain. 

All that could be done to speed-up and 
make the play easier to take for New York 
theatregoers was done by the producer when 
he hired for director George S. Kaufman, 
Broadway’s master mind in the staging of 
comedies. Mr. Kaufman’s tricks are 


“ 


apparent throughout, but they never quite 
succeed in covering up the deficiencies of the 
script. 

The likeable and competent cast is headed 


.by Melville Cooper as the Duke of Ayr 


and Stirling; Stanley Bell as the Earl of 
Harpenden; Anne Burr as Lady Elizabeth; 
Cathleen Cordell as Mabel Crum; Lewis 
Howard as Lieutenant Mulvaney; Alexander 
Ivo as Lieutenant Colbert; and J. P. Wilson 
as Horton, the Butler. The handsome and 
tastefully furnished setting is by Edward 
Gilbert. 

Incidentally, Margaret Sullavan’s extra- 
ordinary portrayal in the extraordinary. 
The Voice of the Turtle appears to be 
having its effect on the local ingenues. The 
Sullavan voice and mannerisms are being 
assiduously imitated—Miss Burr being the 
latest and most copious copier. 

For the hands across the sea movement, 
it should also be reported that Mr. 
Rattigan’s conception of an American is 
every bit as bad as the American play- 


-wright’s conception of. the Britisher. 
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A new arrival which seems destined for 
success is Anna Lucasta, by Philip Yordan, 
which has been presented by John Wildberg 
and features an all negro cast. This play 
has had a rather unusual history. After 
knocking around Broadway for six years, 
this script about a Polish family was picked 
up by the American Negro Theatre who 
changed the characters from Poles to 
negroes and presented it on a sweltering 
summer night in a basement auditorium of 
a public library in Harlem. They invited 
the critics to inspect it and despite the 


discomforts of the tryout the reviewers 
found much to praise in the production, and 
soon the Broadway producers were com- 
peting for the right to present the play on 
Broadway. Mr. Wildberg, who was affiliated 
with the magnificent revival of Porgy and 
Bess, was selected as the right manager to 
bring 1t downtown. 

Anna Lucasta retells. that old story of the 
prostitute who is still a good girl at heart. 
She is the outcast daughter of a Pennsyl- 
vania family, having been caught “ rolling 
in the hay’’ by her father. Obliged to 
leave home, she takes up ‘‘ the ’’ profession 
along the Brooklyn waterfront. An old 
friend’s son comes from the south to visit 
the Lucastas. He is on a wife hunt and 
has $800 in his pocket. This puts ideas 
into the heads of the scheming members of 
the Lucasta family, particularly the son-in- 
law who forces the father to bring Anna 

~back home as bait to hook the unsuspecting 

southern boy. Guess what? Anna and the 
boy fall in love. And it’s so real that Anna 
says on her wedding day all the other men 
she has favoured have meant nothing and 
she feels she is coming to her husband pure. 
Halleluiah ! After the ceremony, ‘her 
unbalanced father who has been showing 
signs of incestuous longing along the way, 
blights her newly found happiness by 
spilling the prostitute beans. Anna returns 
to her old life along the waterfront, lapping 
up gin with added gusto in an effort to 
forget. But there’s a happy ending, for the 
$800 husband wants his wife in spite of her 
tarnished virtue. 

Although the play is unoriginal, sprawling 
in construction and unconvincing in many 
of its motivations, Anna Lucasta wields a 
strange theatrical power, for the author has 
created people who are human and excitingly 
alive. There is the hulking bully of a son- 
in-law brilliantly played by Frederick 
O’Neal; Stella, his sarcastically comic candy- 


. patriotic girl who married in turn a soldier, | 
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(Left) : 
L-R': Jean Adair, Josephine Hull and Cary Gran 
in Warner Bros. film of Arsenic and Old Lace. 


loving wife, sharply delineated by Rosetta 
LeNoire; a pathetically amusing slob of a} 
prostitute, rousingly interpreted by Alice| 
Childress; and Hilda Simms, a most attrac- | 
tive newcomer, gives a perfectly modulated | 
portrait of the poignantly vibrant Anna} 
Lucasta. : | 

Harry Wagstaff Gribble is responsible for} 
the staging and Frederick Fox for the two} 
settings. | 

Mary Pickford, who we understand still} 
wears curls, has bought the movie rights. | 
We hope that after the Hays office is} 
through with it, it will not emerge on the| 
screen as Anna Lucasta of Sunnybrook} 
Farm. 
The past month also brought in a full) 
quota of failures. 


For the records, here are} 
some capsule comments : — 

Good Morning Corporal, by Milton Herbert) 
Gropper and Joseph Shalleck, bored its} 
audience with a tall tale about an over-| 


a sailor and a marine. 

Down to Miami, by Conrad Westervelt, | 
endeavoured to pull another Abie’s Irish} 
Rose, but pulled a terrific bloomer instead. | 

Last Stop, by Irving Kaye Davis, which} 
was concerned with hfe (?) in an Old Ladies’ | 
Home, a wicked benefactress and an old} 
mortgage, proved an unfortunate vehicle for 
such fine seasoned actresses as Minnie) 
Dupree, Catherine Doucet and Enid Markey. 

Sleep No More, by Lee Loeb and Arthur 
Strawn, was the farce which brought Robert 
Armstrong back from the films. This was 
about a promoter of a pill which did away 
with the need for sleep. Unfortunately, 
said pill was not available for use on the 
audience. 

Lower North, a comedy-drama by Martin 
Bidwell, was an honest attempt to reproduce 
the training days of the usual assortment of 
gobs at a United States Naval Station, but 
never quite made the grade in originality, 
dialogue or entertainment. 

The Day Will Come, by Leo Birinski, 
which Harry Green produced and appeared 
in, was a peculier combination of fantasy 
and realistic drama having to do with a 
meeting between Hitler and the Wandering 
Jew in a Russian village. “In his first big 
dramatic part, hiding behind a bad crop of 
theatrical.whiskers, Harry Green convinced 
us he could still draw laughs. Brandon 
Peters was more successful as the neurotic 
Hitler. 

Howard. Lang’s production of School for 
Brides, a farce comedy by Frank Gill, Jr., 
and George Carleton Brown, came on from 
a successful engagement in Chicago to take 
a drubbing from the New York critics. 
The play features Roscoe Karns and a round 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Alexander bender 


**No Medals 33 John Witty, Fay Compton and Pauline Tennant in a scene 


from Esther McCracken’s successful new play, which will t 


AT THE VAUDEVILLE the subject of our illustrated supplement next month. 


aS 


Mr: Crawley denounces Mrs. Proudie. L-R: Walter “Scandal at Barchester” 


Piers as Bishop Proudie, Winifred Oughton as Mrs. 
Proudie and Felix Aylmer as the Rev. Crawley in 
the delightful dramatisation of Trollope’s novel. 
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AT THE LYRIC 


Portrait by Alexander Bende 


Kay Hammond A new study of the clever stars in the revival of Noel] 
Coward’s_ popular comedy, which has caught the fancy) 

ae ; of London’s war-time playgoers and registered a brilliant} 
John Clements suecess at the Apollo. Also in the cast are Raymond 
in Huntley, Peggy Simpson and Yvonne André. The delight- 


ful décor is by Gladys Calthrop and the play has been| 


66 . « 99 
Private Lives produced by John Clements. 
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“at bie Oe we 


| 
By hanes : a 
ue ashes of Shaftesbury Avenue will 
\ eventually serve as the foundations of 
» new playhouses for new stars in new pro- 
_ ductions, but even before those red-letter 
nights become a glittering reality there is 
still scope for reform in our present 
\theatre-reform that will pave the way to- 
wards making post-war playgoing a more 
satisfying and exciting pastime. We have 
_. endured certain discomforts for genera- 
_ tions, and it now seems a suitable time for 
playgoers to protest and demand their re- 
moval. 

The queue system possesses no advan- 
tage at all, either to the management or to 
the public—so all seats should be made 

_ bookable in advance. If the management 
desires to cater for those people who can- 
tot be certain of attending the play until 
the last minute, let them hold back two 
_ rows until noon on the day of the perform- 
ance. Many an attack of influenza could 
be avoided by sparing playgoers the ordeal 
of standing for hours outside theatres. on 
bitter winter nights. 
_ The ‘doors usually open half-an-hour 
_ before the play begins. The audience sits 
in silence until five minutes before the rise 
Be .of ‘the curtain, when for their pleasure a 
Baceaple of records are played on an ampli- 
ee Why not start playing 


a sélection of suitable music as soon as the 
house is thrown open? Why not give them 
_ a thirty-minutes prelude instead of five? 
_ The cost is negligible, and as the back- 
~ stage staff is in the building half-an-hour 
_ before the curtain rises, it would not call 
_ for any earlier arrival. It would certainly 
be welcomed by people attending the 
theatte alone, and without a book to read 
during the dreary waits. 

Then’ the question of latecomers needs 
attention. One will never cure them. Even 
_ Sir Thomas Beecham’s ‘“ shushing,’’ and 
'. the locked doors at the opera, failed to 
mend their ways. It seems there will 
always be latecomers, which is rather hard 
on people who arrive early to occupy seats 
reserved near the end of the row, as ulti- 
mately they are disturbed to allow late- 
comers to get to their places nearer the 
centre. 

The minor uproars caused by tardy 
patrons in the stalls could be obviated by 
booking only the number of. the row in 
~ advance, and not the.number of the in- 
_ dividual seat. The advance booking office 

would merely assure you of a seat in row 
- P. or row S., and it would be up to you 
-. to get there as early as possible, for first- 
comers would naturally occupy the centre 
of the row, and people following on would 
fill out towards the side gangway. Thus 
~ no one would pass across you to occypy a 
' seat nearer the centre than your own, -and 


- 
=I 
\ 


Pe Pe 


t-War Blueprint _ 


‘ latecomers wuld, simply slip into the end ) aa 
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AY id oD 


by ERIC JOHNS — 


of a row without having to disturb anyone 
at all. [Be er 

Artists and audience alike would wel- 
come such an innovation, since the import- 
ant unfolding of the story in the earlier 
scenes of a play is often marred by the 
arrival of thoughtless latecomers. There 
are occasions, of course, when one is un- 
avoidably late, but the ‘‘ forgiveable ”’ 
latecomer need suffer no pangs of con- 
science with the guarantee of a seat in a 
certain row and the knowledge that it will 
not be necessary to disturb any neighbour- 
ing patrons. een 

The serving of teas in the auditorium 
pleases about 20 per cent. of the audience, 
and is an infernal nuisance tothe remain- 
ing 80 per cent. It is a lucrative practice 
for the management, but surely in the 
first instance the comfort of the majority _ 
should be considered. By all means serve — 
teas in the bars, where the rattling’ of - 
crockery and the passing of. trays need 
cause no public disturbance whatever. — 
Men refrain from drinking beer jn their 
seats and disturbing rows of people after . 
the rise of the curtain by passing pint pots 
out to the gangway and calling instructions 
to the attendant about their change. So 
why should fussy women break the spell of 
a play with the clatter of their teacups? 

Collectors of programmes might welcome 
the printing of the first night date on the 
cover throughout the run of the play. It 
would be a useful record for people who | 
save theatrical souvenirs, and it might be 
an item of interest to casual visitors who 
wonder how long the play has been run- 
ning. 

The St. Martin’s Theatre instituted an ~ 
admirable practice some years ago of pub- 
lishing thumbnail biographies of their 
players in the programmes (and now the - 
Westminster has followed suit), and it is a 
policy that might be adopted by other 
managements. It should promote more’ in- 
terest in the play, and in some cases the . 
information is exceptionally welcome to the 
audience. Regular. West-End playgoers, 
of course, know all about the cast, but 
London has an enormous floating popula- 
tion—people on holiday, or passing through 
the Metropolis #rom one place to another, 
with a night or two to kill at the theatre. 
Such people may live a day’s journey from 
a theatre in normal times, and‘so such 
famous West-End names as Edith Evans 
and Hermione Gingold may not mean a 
great deal to them, for as neither of those 
superlatively great artists has appeared in 
films with any regularity they would not 
readily be called to mind by a Cumberland 
farmer’s wife. Nevertheless, the lady in 

(Continued overleaf) 


Vite 


ee 


* Pala and she might njoy the perform-— 
ance all the more by referring to a few 


illuminating notes, enabling her to appre- it 


ciate the “glowing pegetnass of we ae 


* A léeraioent. 

_ Something might be ane? to cheer up 
- Sunday night in the West-End theatre, for 
apart from the work of a few Sunday night 
; producing societies, open to members only, 

the London theatres have nothing to offer 


ri) the | serious playgoer on the Sabbath. 


‘A good deal has been said about slaving 
actors for seven days a week, and there is 


much to be said for and against Sunday 
theatres from the point of view of people 


ho have to work in them in order to pro- 
ide public entertainment. Acting is by 
no means as easy as it looks; it is a tax on 


ve the nerves, and an artist working seven — 
; days a, week with no leisure to call his own 


pis bound to become jaded, to say the least. 
On the other hand, Sunday night could 
easily become Try-Out Night. Several 
theatres might open their doors on a Sun- 
\day, should Sunday opening ever be 
"legalized, merely to stage a try-out.. They 
could produce a play quite different from 
the one in the regular weekly bill, with a 
past peer aposed of a different group of 

! The play in question would be 
one Porat the managers consider to have 


promise, and it would be presented in the 


me manner as those offered by the exist- 


) ing Sunday | night producing societies, ex- 


cept’ that the theatre would be thrown 
open to the general public. Playgoers 


would thus get their long-desired Sunday 


_ theatre, and the management would have 
er perfect try-out theatre in the heart of 
the West-End with a typical West-End 


aN audience to act as barometer. Under the 


old conditions the average Sunday night 
. audience was not a good criterion of the 


_ commercial possibilities of a play; as about 


60 per cent, of the house consisted of pro- 
fessional theatre folk enjoying a busman’s 


3 holiday, and their reaction to a play would 
mot necessarily be that of the average 


playgoer. Their tastes are often too 


- precious, and they are apt to consider the 
- individual roles, rather than the play as a 
| whole. i 


War years bring a tendency to fool on 


_ the stage, particularly in musical plays. I 


regard the sharing of private jokes between 
actors on the stage as the height of bad 


th taste, equivalent to whispering in public. 


_ It should never be tolerated by an audi- 


ence, even on lazy Summer afternoons 
when the actors are bored with the idea of 


having to turn up at the theatre for a 


matinee: instead of lounging in a punt on 


_ the river. Any audience would be justified 
in making loud and public protest in the, 


house Apouey se one artist is seen to 


.and if managers are open to new sugg' 
tions regarding policy these new the 
should appeal even more strongly to. 
vast playgoing public than any playho 
that has been built since Shakespeare 
attracting all Elizabethan London to 
old Globe Theatre in Southwark. . 


Echoes from Broadway 
(Continued from page 22) _ a 
dozen of beautiful girls in various stages of 
undress. 
* * * 

Warner Bros, cinema conceptions of - 
two Broadway stage hits Arsenic and. 
Lace and The Doughgirls are now 
exhibition. Neither has fared too well + 
the transition, but both are still load 
with enough laughs to satisfy the avera 
moviegoer. 

Arsenic and Old Lace has been) bial 


' around the tremendously popular Cary Gran 


and in this fact lies the picture’s greates’ 
weakness, although the exhibitor will pro- 
claim it to be its greatest strength. It 
shifting the emphasis’ from the two kindly 
old ladies and their deadly elderberry w 
to that of Mr. Grant as -the drama critic, “yl 
this comedy has been thrown completely out 
of proportion. Instead of laughing at th 
delightfully daffy doings of the former a 
you did on the stage, director Frank Cap 
asks his movie audience to scream at Mr 
Grant’s slapstick mugging. 

Three members of the original New. York 


Josephine Hull, Jean Adair, and Joust 
Hamilton, and British theatregoers sho’ 
take advantage of this grand opportu 
to compare Broadway’s superb spinsters a 
the charging Teddy Roosevelt to their own 
Since Londoners have not seen a stage 
production of Joseph Fields’ pertec 
carpentered comedy, The Doughgirls, wh: 
George S. Kaufman staged for every possi 
laugh, they can have no idea of the puni 
ment it has taken in getting on the screen 
Obviously Warner Bros. ran up against the 
Hays office with the censorious theme of the | 
three couples who were living together i 
that thing called sin, Then the Army and 
Navy departments must have lodged pro 
tests against making a General and a 
Admiral the butt of some very funny é 
unflattering business. Fortunately for 
film the State Department did not com 
plain about. the hilarious caricature — 
female Russian sniper, or the celluloi 
Doughgirls would have gone phutt.\\ A 
it stands, with all the juggling that 1] 
taken place, it is a hit and miss aff 


natural defences of the body 

to repel organisms that cause 
colds. It has been prescribed by 
Doctors for many years. 


A 30-day course of Serocalcin 
tablets gives 3 to 4 months im- 
munity in some 8 out of I0 cases. 
Existing colds usually respond 
to Serocalcin in 48 hours. 


There are no “drugs” in 
Serocalcin and no unpleasant 
reactions. It can be given to 
children with perfect safety. 
The immunizing course of 60 
tablets — 2 daily for 30 days — 
costs 8/54 inc. tax. For existing 
colds — 3 tablets 3 times daily — 
there is a special 20 tablet pack 


price 3/43. 


BS stat dedsnom assists the 


If you suffer from colds, ask 
your Doctor or Chemist about 
Serocalcin (Reg. Trade Mark) or 
send 1d. stamp for booklet 
“Immunity from Colds” 


~ HARWOODS LABORATORIES 


LTD. WATFORD, HERTS 


———— ned 


The N.A.A.F.1. Girl 


says: 


“EVAN WILLIAMS Shampoo 
is inimitable . . . that with its 
use waves and curls look 
prettier, last longer and 
are unaffected by any climate.” 


THE GREAT FAVOURITE 
OF ALL THE FORCES, 


‘ORDINARY 
for dark hair 


*“CAMOMILE’ 
for fair hair 


INC. TAX 
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-. PENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED | 


Plays: available to Amateur Societies include . 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT THE COOD YOUNG MAN. 


female—1 male—1 set 4 female— 4male—1 set , 
The perfect amateur “ Preserved its light- hearted: 
proposition ‘ ness throughout’ -The Times, 


YOU CAN’ T TAKE IT | THE HOUSE OF JEFFREYS 
WITH YOU. 3 male—4 female—1 set 
12 male—7 female—1 set ‘‘It ranks with.,.some of the 
“The famous American | classics in drama’’ — Derby 
comedy Evening Telegraph 


TO KILL A CAT SKYLARK 
6 male—4 female—1 set SKYTARK female —1 set 
ate “Very witty and ingenious An entertaining domestic 
play’’—The Sketch comedy 
THE LITTLE ‘FOXES 
6 male—4 female—1 set 


Uh ‘A play of shrewd intelligence and abundant 
Ly dtama.’’—Sunday Dxpress 


: ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
‘Some One-Act' play suggestions : 


} 


| THE WIDOW. OF HOME CUARD 
‘HEARDINGAS 7 female 5 male—2 female 
STAR STUFF. WHITE aid : 
. | Lyrics and Sketches 7 female 


| Now Available :—THE LAKE OF DARKNESS 
_ A One-Act Comedy for 2 female and 2 male 
by Edward Percy 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 f 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


| FINAL PERFORMANCE 
|... 2nd DECEMBER. . 


Adjudicator : 
Mr. DESMOND MacCARTHY 


ties Full particulars regarding 
is nic DRAMA FESTIVALS apply to the 
Stage Director, 28, Commercial Street, E.1 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


} | \ and: revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1944) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny _ 


om Bio 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
ee 26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W. C2 


One-Act Comedies for Women— 
‘The Bedside Manner’’ (6 Ww.) 
** Local Talent’’ (8 w.) 


Play list sent on receipt of one penny to author: 


ae | JOAN BRAMPTON, 
35 RAPHAEL ROAD, HOVE, 3, SUSSEX 


| Aanaeetic Stage — | 


j MNOTHER, example of the ildency’ ios, + 
groups of amateur societies in a town | 
or district to form a central guild or organi- | 
sation to serve them all comes. from North | 
London. The North! ‘London Theatre Guild | 
has been formed to further the stage, music: 
and similar interests of affiliated societies; _ 
its hon. sec, 'is Mr. Edgar L. Ring, 24, é 
Abingdon ‘Road, N.3. One of its activities | 
this season is a Drama Festival at Islington | 
Central Library, Holloway Road, N.7, on | 
December 4th, 5th and 6th, at 7 p.m., “with 
Mry CB: Purdom as adjudicator. 
Societies and’ plays in the Festival will _ 
give a good idea of the type of work in | 
North London. Risley Avenue Youth 
Centre in Merry-Go-Round; Simms Drama-— 
tics in Poison ee Harringay D.S- ee 
One Hour Alone; 
women’s Guild in The Bakehouse; Finchley_| 
Theatre Club in The Bear; Southgate Com- | 
munity Association in-Man Who Wouldn’t } 
Go To Heaven; Wood Green Youth Arts in 
To-day of All Days; Bourne. Drama Group 
in The Foolishness of God; Islington Civil | 
Defence in The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 
One of the advantages of such a regional | 
organisation of societies should be to glean | 
‘the services of those unattached ane 
in the area looking for suitable groups to | 
join. Any such readers in North London | 
looking for a society should surely find one |} 
through the Guild, 4 ° ¥ 2 
MESSRS. Samiel French, Ltd., 
that amateur work is steadily increas- | 
ing, including a rising demand for big. A 
musicals. Decrease of enemy air activity | il 
is no doubt a potent reason. They mention | 
the general release of Blithe Spirit, available i 
from Christmas onwards, also Priestley’s | 
Desert Highway. | 
The Coward comedy has been chosen by | | 
Brighton Little Theatre’ for December pro- | 
duction, which follows Bernard’s The Sulky_ 4 
Fire in November. This most active group i 
have received such support from the public | 
that the size of the associate membership _ 
demands six performances of each playa) 
compared with two at the commencement. 
The Northampton Drama Club’s, open: air } 
(Continued on page 32) 4 a] 


ARRY DUNCAN always has many "Theatrical | 
Books and Prints, Fashion Plates and other» 
interesting items at the Thule Gallery, 11, St. | 
Martin’s Court, W.C.2.~ Tem. 1741. Between 
Wyndham’s and Leicester Square Tube. 


BAck NUMBERS of-Theatre World, April 1931 | 
to December 1936 inclusive. Seen in London. — 
Offers ? Hood House, Bie | 
Square. 


hes SALE—Following Play Pictorials, “ Kissing 
Time’ (No. 207), “The Marriage Market” | 
(No. 132), “ My Lady's Dress” (No. 145), “The 
Girl in the Train’’ (No. 96), “Oh! I Say!!? (No. 


133), and ‘‘ After the Girl ” (No. 142). What: offers it 
Box L.10. 


Dumaresq, 111, 


4 
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Drama on the Air — 
es : By CYRUS ANDREWS 
v FROM time to time the B.B.C. tuck away 
a, in the “Children’s Hour’’ dramatic 
_ fare of really excellent merit. Such a pro- 
gramme was The Swish of the Curtain by 
_ eighteen-year-old Mela Brown, broadcast 
earlier this year. 
Now Mela—whose full name is Pamela— 
has written a sequel in three parts entitled 
Maddy Alone and without making any 
_ concession on account of the author's youth- 
3 fulness, I contend that Mela, Brown’s effort 
'_ remains unsurpassed in its own genre. 
e, Mela takes again the part of Sandra and 


‘as one may well imagine it fits her like a 
- glove and she gives to it the maximum 
_ amount of sincerity. Interesting, too, is the 
» performance given by Dorothy Gordon as 
_ ““Maddy.’’ Miss Gordon is another pro- 
_ mising young actress who has broadcast a 
_ great deal during the past year and is now 
playing the part of Charley in the marathon 
serial Bleak House. 

Both these eighteen-year-olds have done 
stage, film and repertory work and both 
take their work seriously enough to make it 
easy for me to predict ultimate stardom for 
the pair. 


Saturday Night Theatre 
James Mason is rapidly rising to radio 
stardom as he has done on stage and screen. 
His performance as Joseph Schindler in 
the recently broadcast Musical Chairs added 
further to his laurels. This part of an 
irresistibly fascinating cad cannot have been 
too easy to portray successfully over the air, 
_ but the technical perfection of his rendition 
~ only shows what can be done in this respect. 
Musical Chairs, although twelve years old, 
_ scarcely showed a sign of “‘ dating ’’ and 
proved itself one of the most interesting and 
‘entertaining of last month’s “‘ Saturday 
Night ’’ theatre broadcasts. 
; The cast maintained such an evenly high 
_ standard of excellence that it would be 
- invidious to mention specially, either 
- Grizelda Hervey, Cyril Gardiner, Rita Vale, 
- Frederick Lloyd or Ann Codrington, but I 
did think that the actress who played so 
skilfully the part of Anna deserved at least 
to be named among the cast. I believe it 
_ to have been Mary Kerridge. 


This Month 
| The December radio-plays include Ten 
Minutes’ Walk, a study in the psychology 
of fear; The Squeaker, an adaptation by 
Hugh Stewart of Edgar Wallace’s thriller of 
the underworld; Turgeniev’s First Love; an 
adaptation of Mary Tudor and Broken 
(Continued on page 32) 
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‘ RA need. tatee Tier Theatrical .Make-up Box; 
is ‘empty. J. E. Bassingthwaighte, .26a, Grove 


Walk, Norwich. 


LEICHNER MAKE-UP : 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard . 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 — 
_Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
22/23 Dean St., Oxford St. 
London, W.1 


Let us Costume your next Show, and 

so be sure of having a Well Dressed 

Production. Fancy Dress Costumes 
on hire 


Telephome - - - - - Gerrard 1019 


STAGE TRAINING [if 


IMPROVISATION — 


DRAMATIC ART 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
MIME 


MAKE-UP, etc. 


at 
THE PRACTICE THEATRE 
9 Fitzroy Square, W.1 
ALL enquiries : Tel.: BAYswater 5216 
VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.DA. 


FALKLAND L. CARY 
NEW COMEDY THRILLER | 
“CANDIED PEEL” 
Premiere— 


Northampton Repertory Theatre 
DECEMBER 4th 


Burning Gold, Ladysfingers. Murder at the 
Ministry. The Artist’s Murder, etc. Samuel French 


Complete lists of Theatre World and Play Pictorial 
back numbers, with prices, can be obtained from 
Theatre World Offices, 1, Dorset Buildings, Salis- 
bury Square, E.C.4. Please send 3d. to cover cost 

and postage. ee 


D. & J. BENJAMIN | | 
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The Christmas Pantomime 


The great Dan Leno—most famous of pantomime 
“* dames.” 


ANTO rehearsal rooms (in fact all 

rehearsal rooms) are usually hidden in 
the more remote recesses of Soho; or 
else, like the ladies of the Town, present 
a prosperous and well painted mien in the 
purlieus of Leicester Square. 

‘Whatever their outward appearance, the 
rehearsal rooms themselves are usually 
dusty and dingy. Full of challenging life 
size photographs of buxom leading ladies 
of the Past, or crammed with over-life-size 
mirrors, which present an even more chal- 
lenging view of the Present. 

The principal artists for a ‘pantomime 
are booked well in advance, and a produc- 
tion is usually fully cast by the end of the 
Summer. Rehearsals for the West End 
panto commence a month before Christ- 
mas; although less resplendent companies 
may only be allowed two weeks. 

During the first week the chorus and 
small part players will have to sandwich 
in visits to the costumiers between the 
daily rehearsals. This usually means that 
someone isn*t present when he is required; 
which is the one sure way of making a pro- 
ducer lose his temper. 

Many companies rehearse in the theatre 
which they will eventually occupy. But 

- rehearsal rooms will also be utilised. The 
chorus will probably begin by occupying 
the stage; and the various ‘“‘ straight ’’ 
scenes will be run through in the stalls bar 
or in any other available space. 

The principal ‘‘ comic ’’ will be pre- 
sented with what one might call an incom- 
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‘place under the eagle eyes of the producer, 


By) 8 
BRYAN MATHES@! 
plete script: that is to say at various — 
points in the dialogue space will be left for 
him to insert his own Wigies ) andy busi- 
ness.’’ In the case of the Melvilles (whose } 

Lyceum melodramas and pantomimes were | 
world famous) this never applied. They » 
wrote an entire script, complete with 
comedy patter and business; and woe | 
betide any comedian who dared to deviate | 
from the printed word. 

Nowadays Andrew Melville carries on the | 
great family tradition at the Palace — 

Theatre, Watford. In fact the last time I _ 
saw him was just before Christmas of last — 
year, when he was on leave from the Navy, | 
and paying a flying visit to various © 
London costumiers and music publishers, ~ 
making the final arrangements for his | 
annual Christmas pantomime, 

All pantomimes are popular with | 
children; but the especial favourites (those | 
on which any manager will risk his money) © 
are ‘‘Dick Whittington’’ and ‘‘Cinderella.’’ 

No one knows for certain why this is. Per- | 
haps their stories possess an extra touch of 
magic for the average child. Or perhaps © 
it is the. Cat in Whittington, and the Fairy | 
Coach and the Palace Scene in Cinders ~ 
which provide! an added glamour. What- © 
ever the reason the fact remains that these _ 
two are still the prime favourites with | 
audiences. 

To return to our rehearsals. After every- 
one’s clothes have been fitted, and the © 
script has been more or less finally adjusted — 
to the needs of the “‘ comic,” dialogue re- | 
hearsals continue until one day from the | 
Pit bar come the sounds of a duet. Not 
the usual sort of duet one hears in bars} | 
this is of a far more tuneful nature. The ~ 
principal boy andjgirl are running through : 
their numbers. 4 

Then the chorus on the stage having 
completed their gyrations will also become 
vocal, followed in a day or two by the less | 
musical but no less effective tunes of — 

“Simple Simon ’’ or “‘ Buttons.’’ Finally, — 
from the other side of the safety curtain 
one hears the distant tremor of violins | 
mingling with the friendly grunt of the © 
trombone. And there, in the darkened 
auditorium, are the lighted music stands 
of the orchestra. 

From then onwards events move swiftly. a 
Not for the weary principals and chorus, ~ 
or the probably irascible musical director. 

But ‘‘ backstage,’’ where the ‘‘ cloths ’’ 
are being hung and in the front of house — 
bars where the bottles are being stacked — 
and the cups counted aad doesn’t seem — 
much time left. 

Rehearsals now drag on interminably — 
into all hours of the night, until the day — 
for the dress parade arrives. This takes 
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' the crimson plush of the curtain. 


_ she refuses to wear it. 


the costumiers and the wardrobe mistresses. 


Clothes don’t fit, shoes are missing, the 


principal girl’s costume is too long and 
All these matters 
_ are eventually adjusted, and so the first re- 
hearsal with the scenery takes place. This 
to everyone’s surprise goes moderately well. 
The Fates are, of course, awaiting the final 
dress rehearsal before springing their sur- 
prises. 

This rehearsal is usually nightmarish. 
Some of the .orchestral parts have not 
arrived, The principal boy’s costume is 
not prepared to stand the diaphragm pro- 
jection necessary for a number with chorus 
—and doesn*t. The ‘‘comic’’ has a re- 
laxed throat and starts taking whisky for 
it, with the result that he regains his 
voice but loses his temper. 

Sometimes a sympathetic producer will 
have called the dress rehearsal for the day 
before Christmas Eve. Others call it on 
Christmas Eve itself, with the frequent re- 
sult that those artists with homes in the 
country spend Christmas morning travel- 
ling there. For dress rehearsals are 
recognised as timeless. And it'is quite 
possible for one which has started at 10 
a.m. to be still proceeding jerkily at four 
the following morning. (One of the records 
in this direction, I believe, was the dress 
rehearsal of Noel Coward’s revue On with 
the Dance, which continued solidly for 
twenty-seven, hours!) 

Eventually Boxing Day arrives. At 
half-past one most of the company are in 
the theatre. Everyone asks everyone else if 
they have had a nice Christmas. And 
behind the question lies the sinister infer- 


-ence that whether they have or not the 


next three hours are going to be hell! 

The half ar hour’s grace swiftly con- 
tracts to a meagre five minutes. Then 
comes a-knock at the door and the call-boy’s 
voice: ‘‘ Overture and Beginners.’’ 

The orchestra thunders out the final 
chords of the selection. The lights go 
down. Only a splash of colour remains 
where the footlights glow excitingly along 
Silence 
descends on the audience. The. notes of 
the opening chorus are played. The cur- 
tain. rises, revealing an Utopian village; its 
neat brightly painted houses set against 
an,.impeccably blue sky. The gay colours 
and the brilliant lights flood out, envelop- 
ing the hearts of the children—and the 
hearts of the grown-ups also. The panto 
has begun. 

For three hours the show will continue; 
surprisingly enough ‘without a _ hitch. 
Troubles and ills will be forgotten in the all 
embracing wonders of Fairy Glades, Royal 
Palaces, noble young princes and recal- 
citrant | barons. And throughout the 
country on thousands of receptive hearts, 
panto will be working its traditional magic. 
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NEW THEATRE 


(Tem. 3878) 


ye) 
Ralph 
Richardson 
Nicholas 
Hannen 


VIC THEATRE 
COMPANY 


PEER GYNT 
ARMS AND THE MAN 
RICHARD III 


Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 2.0 


Laurence 
Olivier 
Sybil 
Thorndike 


OLD 


Evenings 6.15. 
(Except Monday) 
Opening Tuesday, January 16th 
Chekhov’s UNCLE VANYA 


SAVILLE THEATRE 
(Tem. 4011) 
Evgs. (ex.-Mon.) 5.45. Wed., Thur., Sat. 2.15 


JACK WALLER presents 
THREE’S A 
FAMILY 


‘** Audience shrieked with laughter” 
—Evening Standard 
“ Irresistibly funny ’’—Sunday Times 


“Glorious laughter “—Daily Mail 
From Boxing Day—TWICE DAILY 


PALACE THEATRE (Ger. 6834) 
Evgs. 6.30. Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 2.15 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE LITTLER present 


JACK HULBERT and 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
THE GREAT MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 


Mats. : Wednesday & Saturday 2.45 


Evenings 6.30. 
Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? 
“A Real Laughter-Maker '’—Daily Express 
RALPH LYNN and ENID STAMP TAYLOR 


HEATRE WORLD. 10% years complete, June 

1933 to December 1943. Good condition. Reason- 
able offer accepted. Also odd copies—1932: Jan., 
April, July, Aug., anl 1934: July, Aug., Oct., ahd 
four annual binders. Wayfarers, Leyland ‘Arcade, 
Southport. 
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5 THEATRE © 
WHI 6606 


i HIS MAJESTY 


y BOOK NOW FOR 
_ | Jack Hylton’s Pantomime 
iBabes in the Wood 
a with 
NERVO & KNOX 
ADELE DIXON 


and 


_Monsewer EDDIE GRAY 
_OPENS DECEMBER 22nd 


Twice Daily 


4 For times of Performances see Daily Press 


ADELPHI 
Jack Hylton presents 


ARTHUR ASKEY 


The Love Racket 


_ Re-opening DEC. 23rd 


Twice Daily 
Box Office now open BOOK NOW 
For times of Performances see Daily Press 


THEATRE 
_ TEM 7611 


£ 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
| Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Saturday, 2.30 

/ FAY COMPTON in 


NO MEDALS 


by ESTHER McCRACKEN 
Frederick Dorothy 
Leister Hamilton 


Valeria 
White 


Opp, Charing 


PLAYHOUSE whi. 7774) 9pv.chating 
Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 6.30. Wed., Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
Frank Marjorie George 


CELLIER FIELDING THORPE 
QUIET WEEK-END 


by ESTHER McCRACKEN 
Directed by Richard Bird 


| WESTMINSTER THEATRE 
(Vic. 0283) 
Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 6.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2.15 
ROBERT DONAT presents 
- Alastair Sim and Angela Baddeley 
in BRIDIE’S 


it Depends What You Mean 
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performances of Toad of Toad Hall as a. 
feature of the local Stay-at-Home Holiday 
programme were highly successful, being 
witnessed by nearly six thousand people. | 
The Club is now engaged in its forthcoming 
production of Oliver Goldsmith’s comedy, | 
The Good-Natured Man, under the~ direction, 
of Mr. Roy Walker. New premises have 
recently been acquired by this enterprising 
Club, which will enable its activities to be 
considerably extended. With the aid of} 
actors turned decorators and carpenters, an 
old warehouse has been attractively con- 
verted into a cosy clubrfoom-cum- -little 
theatre with a seating capacity of over one 
hundred and fifty. i} 
Braintree, Shakespeare Players presented 
an interesting Report in November, | 
Whether Shakespeare can be profitable onl 
not the Report shows—receipts £480, ex- 
penses £180, profits £300. If any school 
or other group is considering developing a | 
similar dramatic interest, they would get 
some ideas from this Report. Beg, borrow | 
or steal a copy from the Senior Boys’ School, 
at Braintree. iy 


Drama on the Air (Cont. from page 29) | 


Heart, the second in the ““ Quite a om 
series by Ann Stephenson. 

The most interesting strictly radio-play is 
Margaret Gore-Brown’s Music for Miss | 
Rogers. This is a charmingly written affair 
which sets out to prove that things are not 
always quite what they seem. The play) 
concerns an American composer who lives in- 
a flat in London. Rather surprisingly this — 
part, the lead, is taken by Carroll Gibbons, © 
the well-known band leader. During the 
play, as might be imagined, he will be heard — 
at the piano. 

Probably hard-boiled cynics will andll 
Music for Miss Rogers just a trifle too 
romantic; to all other listeners I recom-~ 
mend the play, which is being broadcast on 
Saturday, December 9th. 
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IN HIS NEW MUSICAL 


</ MEETME (| 
r VICTORIA 


Daily at 2.30 
Evgs., Wed., Thurs. & 
Sat. at 6.0. 


PRODUCTIONS 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO THEATRE 
KAY HAMMOND 


H.M. TENNENT « TENNENT PLAYS Ltd. 


JOHN CLEMENTS 


in **PRIVATE LIVES” 


by Noel Coward 
DUCHESS THEATRE 


Noel Coward’s 


“ BLITHE SPIRIT” 


Now in its 4th year 


GARRICK THEATRE 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE BEATRIX LEHMANN 


in ** UNCLE HARRY” 


by Thomas Job 
GLOBE THEATRE 
“WHILE THE SUN SHINES”’ 


by Terence Rattigan 


HAYMARKET THEATRE 


JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD . 
LESLIE BANKS PEGGY ASHCROFT '" 


$s HAM LET oa by William Shakespeare 
“LOVE FOR LOVE” ®Willam 
“THE CIRCLE ” %,2%, Somerse 
COMING SHORTLY 
ANTON WALBROOK in 


“ANOTHER LOVE STORY” 


by Frederick Lonsdale 
ALFRED LUNT, LYNN FONTANNE in 


‘“‘LOVE IN IDLENESS” 


by Terence Ra t gan 


GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) Evgs. 6.15 
Mats. Wed. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 


°** Jenny Jones’’ 


2.30 and 6.20 


Funfare 


LONDON PALLADIUM 


New Musical 
‘Happy and Glorious” 


cz. «with Tommy Trinder 
PRINCE OF WALES 2.30 and 6.20 


** Strike It Again’’ 
with Sid Field 


Show! 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.’’—Tatler 
STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 2nd Year 
Evgs., 6.30. Mats., Thurs., Sat., 2.30 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


‘Most brilliant comedy London has seen 


for years.”” —Sunday Chronicle. 

Lilian Braithwaite, Mary — Jerrold, 

Naunton Wayne, Edmund Willlard. 
SAVOY (Tem. 8888.) 
Evgs., 6.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 


“Play of exquisite elegance, superbly acted’’ 
—Sunday Express 


Jack Buchanan, Coral Browne, Athene 
Seyler, Austin Trevor, Margaret Scudamore 


ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404.) 
Evgs. 6.45. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 


“ The most astonishing acting achievement of 
1944, You mustn’t miss this’’—Sun. Dispatch 
Robert Harris, Elizabeth Allan, Jean 
Cadell, David O’Brien. 
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ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 


ANNA CHRISTIE 


by EUGENE O’NEILL 


For Next Production and Times of Performances 
please see—Daily Telegraph, Evening Standard, Sunday 
Times, Observer, New Statesman or What’s On. 


(Members only). Theatre Membership 5/- 
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AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.15. Matinees—Wed., Sat. 2.30 


«SWEETER and LOWER’”’ 
HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


“Full of wit from start to finish . . - best revue since 
‘Buzz Buzz’ (1918)’’—James Agate ‘‘ Sunday Times.” 
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